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NO WONDER TUE BASKET WAS SO HARD TO PULL uP! 


CLOVERBOBS; 
OR, HOW DR. ROUNDER BEAT HIS BOYS. 

A quzer old-fashioned house was “ Cloverbobs,” where 
the kind, sensible, but somewhat eccentric Dr. Rounder 
kept his school. It is somewhere between fifty and a 
hundred years ago that it was in its glory ; now the 
good Doctor, and Mrs. Pinnicker, the housekeeper, ay, 
and many, most of his pupils have passed away, and 
of Cloverbobs not one stone remains on another to tell 
of old days. 

Everybody (except the boys when they went back 
No. 731.—Deceuon 30, 1865, 





after the holidays) admired the old house, so picturesque, 
so venerable: its walls patterned here and there with 
white and black, something in the style of those lately 
existing in the good old town of Shrewsbury. Then 
its gables were many ; and, although gables are apt to 
spoil the inside of a house, they look well outside. 
But where they were not confined by the gables, the 
rooms were large and the fireplaces ample. The boys 
used to say that the fireplaces were better than the 
fires, and the rooms too big by half in the winter, when 
only a few at a time had a chance of warming their 
fingers, and the rest had to play or fight at a distance 
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to keep life in them. But who listens to-what school- 
boys say when they find fault ? 
Dr. Rounder had some eminent men during his 


career, and sent forth able scholars, Jearned .divines, | 
and acute statesmen, not ready cut and dried of course, | 


but modelled, and wanting only the finish of more 
enlarged advantages. He ‘was himsélf-a -very -able 
scholar and a learned and sound divine, and had the 
acumen of a statesman, had circumstances made him 
one, but they did not. Contrary to his opinion of what 
he was best fitted for, they made him a schoolmaster. 
He never could see the advantage of his position; for, 
although his labours were unremitting and his school 
aiways full, he was very little richer at the end of thirty 
years of work and prosperity than at the beginning of 
them. But he went on, saying, “ My pride would have 
made me something else, but the providence of God 
has made me a schoolmaster, for a good end, no doubt; 
and, as it does not seem to be for my profit, let me hope 
it is for the good of others.” 

He had a small, very small parish, containing very 
few inhabitants. The church was a poor building with 
2% wooden tower; and the congregation, when all his 
boys were in it, was well accommodated, though all the 
parish attended; for the people loved the Doctor—I 
mean the good people did, and the bad ones (for even 
among that small flock there were black sheep) loved 
what they got from him, which was pretty nearly what- 
ever they wanted ; for one cause of his continuing with- 
out his thousands in the bank was his keeping an open 
purse to the poor, and all his people were poor. 

Those were not days of tea and toast and-eggs ‘for 
breakfast: scarcely for masters, certainly not for -boys. 
The breakfast at ‘Cloverbobs was bread and cheese and 
skim milk or porridge, whichever «was elected; the 
dinner was roast or boiled meat, vith puddings that 
exercised the jaws; and the «ypper—tea yeas :then un- 
known, except among ladies—was bread -and .cheese, 
brought in in large clothes-baskets, withmall beakers 
of thin beer. 

“Very fine!” says the reader; “the Doetor fed his 
parish afd starved his poor dear boys.” 

Stop, reader; the Doctor did no such thing. His 
only fault in the dietary department was that he eom- 
mitted it too entirely yo Mgrs. /Pinnicker, his -house- 
keeper, whom all theibays hated;; .and ifyboys may ever 
be forgiven for ‘hating.a housekeeper, ithe youth of 
Cloverbobs may claim :that. privilege imorespect of their 
feeling for the aforesaid personage. Not that she was 


intentionally cruel or hard-hearted: .she-was simply .a 


calculator—she calculated notthow much, ‘but how little, 
would keep the boys in “a sufficiency,” as-ahe expressed 
herself. The only thing was*that there was a discre- 
pancy between jer calculations and theirs. In her vin- 
dication, it must be allowed she fared no better herself, 
except in her snug tea, with which no one interfered. 
Neither did the Doctor luxuriate any more than his 
boys. He often felt as cold as they did; but he put it 
down to the weather, forgetting, or not perceiving, that 
a blazing fire will go a great way towards curing the 
hardest frost. 

Was Mrs. Pinnicker taking a lesson from the Doctor’s 
want of forecast, and providing for her old age a private 
purse P TI cannot say. The Doctor never seemed to 
suspect it; so it is no business of ours to inquire into it. 

But winter, even at school, does not last for ever, 
and Cloverbobs was a pleasant place in the summer. 
No one could deny that—not even the boys, after the 
half had well set in, and home and its comforts and 
enjoyments were a little distanced. The Doctor had a 





magnificent fruit-garden and orchard, in which all man- 
ner of delectable things were to be found, from the 
carly strawherrics.to the fine agtumn plums and apples. 
From him the boys had full liberty to Inxuriate in these 
inviting pastures, He considered that the frnit was 
sent. to be eaten, and that the ‘boys at Cloverbobs were 
sent to-eat it. ‘The thing seemed so natural that it did 
not want a moment’s hesitation to decide on, and the 
boys were unanimously of the same opinion; but not 
so did Mrs. Pinnicker look on the matter. Many 
grievous complaints did she carry to her master of the 
nursing and doctoring necessarily arising from the 
trespasses on unripe fruit and the excesses in ripe; and 
she so wearied him with her expostulations that he was 
fain to let her lock the gate and give out such measures 
of the dainties as accorded with her discretion. For 
this the big boys resolved to be revenged on her. The 
theft of her spectacles, the drowning of her cat, and 
various other plots were made and abandoned, as un- 
worthy of gentlemen, and disgraceful to the Doctor's 
pupils. Nevertheless, something, it was decided, must 
be done. 

Now where there’s a will there’s a way, and that 
may be said with strong significance of a boy’s will. 
What chance, then, had the housekeeper against the 
wills of between thirty and forty boys, all-dead set on 
the object of reprisals ? 

The apples had been chiefly gathered in, with .the 
plums, which were stored for preserving, and the whole 
were laid in the most housekeeper-like order on the 
floor of a large room at one end of the straggling old 
house. Of this room, into which the boys saw all the 
good things go and never come out, Mrs. Pinnicker 
kept the key—a great door-key, that hung with others 
from her girdle. To get the key was impossible, and 
to get at the apples without it equally so; at least so it 
appeared till accident showed it otherwise. 

- Boys are like sunbeams; wherever there is a chink 
or a chance they will get in: walls, doors, bolts, and 
bars will not keep them out. It chanced that in a 
game of hide-and-seek, one boy, the hider, had deter- 
mined to effectually puzzle his companions; so he got 
on the roof of the house, and, making towards the 
apple-room end, got down an ivy-covered chimney, 
from which he despatched in Kis entrance more birds 
than one, and demolished more than one nest. The 
chimney was very voomy, and he descended rather 
quicker than ‘he wished into the chamber beneath, and 
fell within .a few inches of a large ‘hole in the floor 
where the grate had‘ been. At first he was in a panic, 
but.soon.recovering, began to look about him. It wasa 
dingy place: the window was almost covered with ivy; 
but there was light enough to show him that the boxes 
of all the pupils were kept there. Having ascertained 
this, he went to the edge of the hole, and, looking down, 
could see nothing but a flat hearth-stone. 

“There’s no fireplace there,” he thought; but, while 
he thought and looked, a strong whiff of apples came 
up, and suddenly gave him an explanation of his where- 
abouts. ‘Of course,” he exclaimed; “there are the 
apples! I am over the fruit store-room.” 

Piling the boxes up, he soon made his egress from 
the chimney, and, smoothing the ivy, descended with 
all speed to give information to his comrades. 

Exultation was in every heart that night; for, although 
much had to be done to carry out their enterprise, the 
first step and most important had been taken: the apples 
were found accessible. 

After many a consultation under the old walnut-tree 
in the playground, measures were agreed on; and the 
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yery next day the ringleaders were down the chimney 
smelling the apples and scheming how to get at them. 
It was too far to jump or drop down; but a rope—there 
were the cords of the boxes; what could be more handy? 
They twisted and twined them in and out to the size of 
a cable, and then, letting down the smallest of the party, 
charged him to come up with his pockets full. But 
pockets, even large ones, would not hold many; and the 
small boy had small pockets, of course; so he had to go 
down several times before he could satisfy his com- 
panions. 

“The thing would be to drop down a basket,” said 
one. 

“ Our supper-basket,” said another. 

“Yes,” said the small boy; “aid it would be easier 
to go down and come up in the basket: the cords hurt, 
I can tell you.” 

Accordingly that very night, the supper being dis- 
tributed as usual by the head boy, the basket was left 
in its ordinary place, but the following morning nobody 
could find “it: where it was hidden, and how, I cannot 
tell, but the next play-hour saw it in the box-room. 

To prevent the possibility of their letting go the rope 
when the basket contained their Mercury or the apples, 
they secured it round an iron bar that was by the hole, 
and wound or unwound it as need required. 

For some days their depredations went on, and now 
their revenge was at hand. They knew it was Mrs. 
Pinnicker’s time for fetching fruit for the Sunday pies, 
and a conclave hid about here and there to watch her 
into the room. They saw her put her bright key into 
the lock, and go in and close the door hehind her. 
Would she never come out? were they to wait in vain 
for the pleasure of seeing her horror-stricken face? 
The bell rang, the play-time was up, they were forced 
to forego their delight; but they saw her in the house, in 
the dormitory at night, and she looked troubled and 
perplexed. 

They were sure she had complained to the Doctor; 
but he must have told her it was fancy, that the apples 
couldn’t go through the keyhole, and that the heaps 
were not diminished as she fancied. 

Nevertheless they thought it best to rest awhile, and 
allowed her to make another visit without being before- 
hand with her. 

Thinking now that she was satisfied, they went to 
work again, and the diminished heaps left no doubt in 
Mrs. Pinnicker’s mind that thieves there were some- 
where; but she had told the Doctor, and the Doctor 
had told her she was mistaken, but that if she saw any 
fresh symptoms of a like nature she had better let him 
know, and say nothing about it to any one else. 

So she went to him again with more consternation 
than the Doctor thought all the apples of Devonshire 
or Herefordshire were worth; but, as there was moral 
delinquency involved in the case of their abstraction, he 
took a somewhat serious view of it, and said he would 
see the apples and judge for himself; for by an occasional 
visit he would be qualified to decide upon the question 
of theft or no theft: so he took the key. 

Mrs. Pinnicker seemed so quiet about her second loss 
that the boys thought they might venture a fresh ex- 
cursion into her treasury; and, as it chanced, they on the 
roof, hidden by its ins and outs, and the Doctor on the 
walk beneath, were making their way at the same time 
to the same spot. ° 

He had let himself in and was looking at the fruit 
when he thought he heard a noise above him. He waited, 
and heard voices. He was almost as much frightened to 
find he had caught the thieves as he would have been if 











they had caught him. In nervous expectation he waited, 
wondering where he should see them appear, when the 
basket slowly made its way through the chimney-hole 
and gradually settled on the hearth, the small boy in’ it 
not expecting any company, and least of all the Doctor. 
When he saw him (which at first he had not done, as ‘his 
back was towards him) he was so paralysed with fear 
that he could not utter a sound. The Doctor observed 
this, and immediately took advantage of it: he put his 
finger on his lips indicating silence. 

“ Safe P” cried a voice above, which the Doctor knew 
to be his nephew’s. The Doctor made signs to the 
trembling urchin to say: “ Yes,” which he did, but in a 
very husky voice. 

“Load away, then,” said several voices. "Whereupon 
the Doctor, making signs to him of his intentions, and 
looking at the thickness of the rope, whispered to him 
to call the accustomed signal when he had taken his 
usual time for filling the basket. Then, settling himself 
with some difficulty in it, he allowed himself to be drawn 
up, to the utter confusion of the small boy, who devoutly 
wished he had never seen an apple in his life. ‘ 

“ A good lot this time,” said the Doctor’s nephew. 

“ He’s coming up with them,” said another. “ Mind 
the rope: don’t let it slip; give it another twist. Well, 
I think we shall have enough to last, this time !” 

While they were rejoicing in the coming spoils, the 
nearest caught sight of the Doctor’s hat; and soon his 
face was visible, to the electrification of all. 

“ Don’t let me down among the apples, boys,” he said. 
“T have had some trouble to come up, and should like 
to stay here a little, if you please.” 2 

There was no escape, no help for it: they went on 
pulling and twisting till he was fairly landed on the 
floor. ° i oe 

“My dear lads,” he exclaimed, when he was out of 
the basket, “how could you drive me to make such a 
journey? I wouldn’t for all the apples in England do it 
again, not even if I got them honestly.” 

Seeing so little anger in his face, they clustered round 
him, and made an awkward attempt at an apology, 
though they knew none was sufficient. 

“Lads,” he said, “I can’t forgive you: don’t ask 
me. It is so very disreputable an affair that I wash my 
hands of it, and will forget it immediately. I’m only 
very glad that no one knows it but ourselves. Are 
any other of the boys concerned in it ?” 

They said they had trusted none younger than the ono 
below. 

“T’m glad of it, for your sakes. Here, let us put 
these boxes straight, and untwist these ropes. I wouldn’t 
have Mrs. Pinnicker know that you could so far forget 
your duty to yourselves and to me, for anything.” 

They could have borne a scolding, learned a lesson, or 
stood a caning; but this way of meeting their delin- 
quency completely overcame them. They resolved, one 
and all, inwardly never to engage in anything unworthy 
again. The boxes were speedily replaced, and the ropes 
put right; and, to save the characters of the thieves, 
the Doctor got out by their help from the chimney, 
Directly he got into the house he sent for his house- 
keeper, and said, “ There are too many apples there by 
half, Mrs. Pinnicker. I’m sure the boys cannot. have 
had enough: mind that they have, in future. In fact, to 
prevent their falling into the hands of thieves, as you 
fancy they do, it is better- you should give the key to 
the senior boys, and let them take a sufficient pt a 
Remember, lads, not to be imprudent !” he added, filling 
up the confusion of the thieves, 

“Tf that wasn’t cnough to conqnor any heart, I don’t 
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know what would be,” said one of the boys many years 
after, in speaking of it. “It had the effect of making us 
forgive the housekeeper; for how could we resent, who 
had been so nobly pardoned? and, more than that, it 
gave an effect to the Doctor’s moral and religious teach- 
ing which was most valuable to us. We were sure he 
was sincere; we saw that he had none of the meanness 
that he dealt so gently with, while he must have despised 
it; and we were thoroughly ashamed of ourselves.” 

A boy seldom left Cloverbobs without an impression 
that a true gentleman could neither be mean, nor selfish, 
nor disingenuous. Many, too many, left with no more 
than the conviction; but there were some who were so 
captivated by the light that shone in the good Doctor, 
that they were led to seek its source, and to learn from 
the perfect Pattern that he had studied. 
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THE GERMAN HOSPITAL, DALSTON. 


Tus hospital has many claims upon the support and 
liberality of the benevolent, and upon the London public 


especially. ‘To show the reader upon what these claims 
are based, we shall, with the aid of the Report for the 
last year, briefly sum up some particulars of its past 
history, and point attention to the efficient work it has 
been unostentatiously performing during the last twenty 
years. 

The number of Germans residing in Londonamounts 
to upwards of thirty thousand, the majority of whom 
are of the humbler classes, who get their living by hard 
work, are often engaged in perilous occupations, and 
are liable to be exposed to the pressure of poverty and 
want. In times of sickness they had no other resource 
than the hospital ; but, though they were readily admitted 
to the London hospitals, and kindly treated, it was found 
that they did not derive the bencfit they should have 
done. The reason was, that they were in a manner 
isolated among strangers, whose language they knew but 
imperfectly, or not at all, and could not make their 
wants known; or from want of room they were over- 
crowded in the wards; while it often happened that 
they were almost entirely cut off from all communion 
with their friends. Hence they were naturally unwilling 
to enter the London hospitals, ard frequently preferred 
to wrestle with disease and privation in their own 
wretched homes. This state of things prevailed for 
years, and the miseries it caused were the occasion of 
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sincere sympathy and regret on the part of their 
wealthier countrymen, and especially of the resident 
German clergymen. The necessity for some remedial 
agency was urgent, and it was felt to be highly desirable 
“that a separate hospital for the poor German sick 
should be established, in which they might at all times 
be sure to be received, and enjoy the comfort of being 
surrounded by their countrymen, and also attended by 
physicians, surgeons, and nurses speaking their own 
language, and of receiving advice and consolation from 
clergymen of their own confession, none of whom would 
perhaps have been able to find them out or regularly 
visit them, when lying sick in their habitations or in one 
of the different metropolitan hospitals.” In 1843 the 
first steps were taken towards establishing such an 
institution, the design being warmly encouraged by the 
late King of Prussia. A provisional committee was 
formed, and, their object being favoured by her Majesty 
and the Prince Consort, all difficulties were finally over- 
come. They purchased the extensive premises at 
Dalston, which had formerly been used as the Infant 
Orphan Asylum, and at the same time secured the 
services of a matron and nurses from the excellent 
institution at Kaiserswerth, where Protestant females, 
under the designation of “ Sisters,” or “ Deaconesses,” 
are trained to the arduous duties of nursing the sick.* 

The first public meeting was called on the 18th of 
June, 1845.. The Duke of Cambridge presided, and 
many gentlemen of distinction, both English and Ger- 
mans, being present, the establishment of the hospital 
was resolved on, and the committee authorized to carry 
out their plans. The necessary alterations and repairs 
of the building were effected; the rules and regulations 
were finally agreed on; the medical officers were elected ; 
and on the 15th of October following the hospital was 
formally opened for the reception of patients. 

The usefulness of the institution, and its paramount 
value in the eyes of those who stood most in need of it, 
became at once manifest. “ Within a few weeks after 
its opening nearly all the beds in the wards were occu- 
pied; and they have all been filled ever since, while a 
number of poor applicants could not be admitted for 
want of room.” 

The German Hospital, when first opened, was neces- 
sarily, owing to its limited funds, arranged on a small 
scale, but it was well adapted for its purpose. It stands 
in a healthy locality in the east-end of London, not far 
from the districts in which most of the hard-working 
Germans reside. The buildings when first opened con- 
tained four wards, each with ten beds, for male patients, 
several rooms.for female patients, a separate set for the 
sanatorium, a chapel, and every other accommodation ; 
and there is a large garden attached to the house. All 
the medical officers, the matron, the nurses, and servants 
are Germans. The patients aro visited daily by the 
physicians, and in their absence are night and day under 
the care of the resident medical officer. 

The establishment is embodied on the most liberal 
and tolerant principles. Patients are admitted at all 
times freely and without recommendation, so long as 
there is room. They are provided on admission with 

* Of the nurses trained by Pastor Fliedner, of Kaiserswerth, two yet 
remain, one of whom is the excellent matron who has superintended the 
nursing-staff ever since the hospital was first established. .During the 
year 1864 five additional sisters or deaconesses arrived from the well- 
known “Elizabeth Stift” institution at Darmstadt. Their exemplary 
performance of a most arduous duty manifests their devotion to the 
humane and benevolent work in which they are engaged. The costume 
of the nurses, or sisters, is as follows :—In-door dress: Plain dark dress, 
neat white cap with a full frill round the face, white collar, and white 


apron. Out-of-door dress: Plain dark dress, black shawl, black gloves, 
black bonnet, white cap, and white collar, 
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such clean linen and articles of clothing as they require, 
and at their departure receive pecuniary aid from a 
Convalescent Fund; and during their stay they can see 
their friends daily at fixed hours. No attempt is ever 


made to interfere with their religious opinions, and every 


795, and of out-patients, 17,728. The grand total of 
patients treated since the opening of the hospital shows, 
of in-patients, 13,135, and of out-patients, 164,300, of 
whom 70,000 were English. The year last past was, 
from the number of accidents and urgent cases, one of 
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facility is given to the clergyman of their own creed to 
attend them. A Protestant chaplain officiates in the 
chapel every Sunday, but no patient who is not a Pro- 
testant is required to attend that service. 

To extend the benefit of medical aid to poor Germans 
needing it, but not requiring to enter the hospital, three 
German dispensaries have been established, where medi- 
cine and advice may be obtained gratuitously: one at 
the east, another at the west-end of London, and the 
third at Dalston, in the front wing of the house. At 
the Dalston Dispensary poor English patients residing 
in the vicinity are allowed to participate in the same 
advantages with the Germans. 

To how large an extent the institution of whose his- 
tory the above is a slight sketch has been a blessing to 
the poor Germans of London (and not to them only) will 
appear from a brief statement of its operations during 
the twelve months ending at Christmas 1864. Through- 
out that year not only were all the beds constantly 
occupied, but 361 applicants had to be turned away from 
want of room, so that only the most urgent (which are 
always the most expensive) cases could be admitted. In 
the course of the twelve months as many as 192 cases of 
accidents were attended to, and of these more than 
three-fourths, or 158, were English cases. In the same 
period the number of out-patients, including those 
treated at the east and west-end dispensaries, exceeded 
by more than a thousand those of the preceding year. 
The entire number of in-patients during the year was 


unusual expense, the sum spent for the maintenance of 
the hospital exceeding £3700. The sources from which 
this large expenditure is defrayed are purely voluntary, 
the income of the institution being mainly derived from 
donations and annual subscriptions, and the interest of 
gifts and legacies funded for the benefit of the charity. 
From the very first commencement of operations at 
the hospital, twenty years ago, the desirableness of 
enlarging it was apparent, since in its first year numbers 
applied for admission whom it was impossible to receive. 
With a view to provide greater accommodation, a Build- 
ing Fund was instituted, and the deposits allowed to 
accumulate. It was not until about three years ago that 
the governors found themselves in a position to begin 
the erection of a new building, calculated to meet more 
effectually the increasing demands for hospital relief. 
Under the superintendence of Professor Donaldson, the 
architect, and Mr. E. Griining, the building, begun in 
1862 and steadily proceeding, was brought to satisfactory 
completion in the autumn of last year. It was inaugu- 
rated by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
on the 15th of October, the very day on which he had 
opened the old hospital nineteen years before. ‘The new 
hospital, though but small, is, in the opinion of competent 
judges, a real model institution, embracing all the hospital 
improvements made of late years on the Continent. It 
has ward-rooms for a hundred beds, though but seventy- 
five of them are yet in use, the committee wishing to 





see their way clear, and to make sure, before incurring 
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fresh responsibilities, that an increase of income will 
attend their unavoidably increased expenses. They are 
obliged to be thus cautious, as they are still in want of 
at least £3000 to pay off arrears of building and furnish- 
ing expenses. We beg leave on their behalf to point 
attention to this financial deficit, and to urge upon those 
among our readers who have the means the propriety 
of lending a helping hand in paying off the debt. They 
may bear in mind that this German hospital exerts 
itself constantly to save the lives and limbs of English- 
men as well as Germans; it gives medicine and advice 
to a hundred English patients daily; and in the course 
of last year it rendered prompt surgical assistance to 
158 English persons suffering from sudden calamity. 
This, therefore, is not a mere question of assisting a 
foreign charity to relieve foreigners, but one in which 
we are personally interested if we would promote the 
welfare of our own fellow-countrymen. 

The whole of the above particulars, as well as many 
others of interest, may be gathered from the annual re- 
ports of the hospital. As,-however, we always prefer 
to see and judge for ourselves when it is possible to do 
-so, we have recéntly paid a visit; to the new hospital, 
and have had the advantage of being shown oyer the 
building. The new hospital stands at no great distance 
from the remains of the oldione which it has superseded, 
in an enclosed space of ground through which the North 
London Railway runs in a deep ontting. The house. is 
isolated in a tranquil spot away ftom noise and traffic; 
and is approached only through & quiet street, which is 
not a thoroughfare. The building i is in the Elizabethan 
style, and has a striking appearance, and.is of,the sub- 
stantial and solid, Kind likely to endure. We arrive 
shortly before noon, and under the guidance of one of the 
sisters make the tour of the interior, Everything that 
we see fully justifies, and more than justifies, the opinion 
already quoted, that this is truly a model hospital, and 


we are almost afraid to set down the impressions we de- 


rived lest we be suspected of exaggeration. The very 
Spirit of repose broods over the whole place. Although 
the cooking and cleaning and provisioning and compound- 
ing for more than a hundred persons, including the 
patients, must be going on somewhere, we can scarcely 
detect.a sound anywhere that is loud enough to deaden 
the noise of our own footfall. Now and then the figure 
of a nurse, or sister, in plain dark dress and white cap 
and collar, flits past us, but she comes and goes as noise- 
less as a shadow, and we.are aware of no other presence. 
On the ground floor are the committee-room, the visitors’ 
room, the..dispensary, where the’ dispensers are busy 
preparing for the out-patients, some two hundred of whom 
will probably need their good offices to-day, the chap- 
lain’s room, the chapel, a neat place of worship, at which 
strangers are invited to attend as well as the inmates of 
the hospital, and the waiting-room, where the out- 
patients are assembling and waiting their turn for advice, 
and such medicines and dressings as they may happen 
to require. 

On ascending to the wards above, we are introduced to 
the accident-ward, where the first patient we see is an 
Englishman with a broken leg ; he is sitting up in bed, 
amusing himself with a big book, while his leg, packed 
in a kind of box under the coverlet, has nothing to do but 
to get well, and is doing that very fast, as one may see 
by the poor fellow’s countenance, which is the very picture. 
of self-gratulation. In the other beds are sufferers from 
fractures, dislocations, and various injuries—not writhing 
and groaning, as we are apt to picture them to our minds, 
but for the most part sleeping peacefully, and all perfectly 
quiet. The room is cool, lofty, and airy, and exquisitely 





clean, while it is as free from odours of all kinds as is tho 
open space without the walls. In all the wards there is 
ample scope for a good volume of air, and the same scru- 
pulous regard to cleanliness and ventilation. In some 
we find patients who are recovering, and who have so far 
regained their strength as to be able to leave their beds: 
we cannot but remark the gleam of pleasure, and some- 
thing more, which lights up their faces at sight of the 
sister who is with us, and we can well understand the 
feeling of gratitude that gives birth to it. 

A most interesting sight is the children’s ward. Here 
all the beds are full, and it is here probably that the 
demands upon the patience of the nurses are most exact- 
ing; some of the little sufferers aré tossing and moaning 
in fever, and some will not lie in their beds, but have to 
be taken in arms. Nothing soothes them so readily as 
the gentle speech and the gentler touch of the sisters; and 
we see the little faces at one moment sad with pain, and 
the next won back to smiles by their tender and sympa- 
thizing care. Some of the little ones are getting well 
and toddling about in high spirits, their faces radiant 
again with the glow of returning health. 

After visiting all the wards, we are shown a row of 
apartments which are used.as a “Sanatorium.” Tho 
Sanatorium, in thé words of the report, “ offers an accom- 
modation to German patients not belonging to the lower 
classes, who, being unmarried or separated from their 
families and friends, may desire to have the comfort and 
benefit of being admitted and attended to in a room by 
themselves, on paying a moderate remuneration to the 
funds of the hospital.” The rooms thus set apart strike 
us as the very places to gety well i in, as they combine all 
that a sick man needs; they are lofty and airy, and 
remote from all disturbing noises, while they are subject 
to no other intrusion than that of the kindhearted nurses 
who see to the patients’ comfort. To thovtsands of tho 
sick who are not poor, such institutions as this would be 
of incalculable benefit; they offer to the overwrought 
mind and body the quict and tranquillity essential to 
both; they afford to the patient the best professional 
counsel and aid always at hand; and, taking all circum- 
stances into consideration, supply him with the best 
means of shortening the duration of his sickness. Such 
institutions are all too few in this country, and especially 
in London, where they are most wanted. Is there any 
reason why they should not be established in connexion 
with all the London hospitals? Surely the advantages 
they offer would be eagerly accepted by a very numerous 
class; and the payments, adjusted as they are here to 
meet the circumstances of the patients, would swell the 
funds, and thus increase the efficiency of the establish- 
ments to which they were attached. We commend the 
question to the consideration of managers. 

Another good thing in connection with the German 
Hospital, to which we would point attention, is the 
Auxiliary or Convalescent Fund, which has been set on 
foot for the purpose of supplying convalescents with 
some timely aid on their leaving the establishment. It 
happens with sad frequency that a poor man, on his 
discharge from a hospital where he has received every 
attention and comfort, finds himself suddenly reduced to 
share the want and privation which his family have had 
to struggle with during his illness, because he is with- 
out employment, and may remain so for an indefinite 
time. Here, in such pitiful emergencies, the Conva- 
lescent Fund comes to the poor man’s aid, and enables 
him to tide over the anxious time, until he can procure 
work and provide for himself and those dependent on 
him. Special donations and subscriptions are received 
to be applied solely to this fund. 
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(QUEEN EMMA OF THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 


Amone the illustrious visitors to our shores during the 
past year a conspicuous place belongs to Emma, the 
dowager-queen of the Sandwich Isles. The interest is 
not only personal, but also historical and religious. ‘Two 
other royal visits from the Sandwich Islands have 
taken place. In 1828 King Littoliko and his wife 
determined to visit England and the United States. 
Although their visit was unexpected in this country, the 
royal strangers were received with much kindness and 
hospitality; but, before an interview with George Iv 
could be arranged, all the Hawaians sickened with the 
measles, and the king and queen died. Fourteen years 
ago the last king, Kamehameha Iv, visited England, and 
was received with much kindness by the Queen and 
the lamented Prince Consort. The occasion of Queen 
Emma’s present visit was simply this. Lady Franklin, 
inthe course of her various travels, which have extended 
to every country in the globe, visited Hawaiiand formed 
a friendship with Queen Emma. The dowager-queen 
on her arrival in this country became the guest of Lady 
Franklin, She is anxious to procure assistance in the 
further evangelizing of her country, and especially to 
promote the cause of female education in the island. 
Her visit has no political significance, but it is under- 
stood to be warmly welcomed by the English Govern- 
ment and by Queen Victoria. 

‘The last discovered group in Polynesia, the Sandwich 
Islands, are those which have made the most rapid 
advancement in material prosperity. This is partly 
owing to their contiguity to California, with its discovered 
gold treasures. The island is a great station for English 
and American vessels. The independence of the 
kingdom was, in 1844, solemnly guaranteed by public 
law. It has a constitution based on European models ; 
its internal resources have been developed, and its foreign 
trade is extensive. Best of all, Christianity has widely 
spread. It is a mistake to suppose that very much does 
not yeb remain to be done; but a vast amount of good 
has been effected, and both England and America have 
taken part in the good work of evangelization. Many 
English and Americans, especially the latter, have settled 
in the islands; and this fact is the more significant as 
the native population is unhappily on the wane. How 
mighty is the difference between the present day and 
the time when Cook discovered the islands, or when 
the Christian poet Cowper wrote about their discovery by 
Cook. Many of our readers will doubtless recollect 
Cowper’s lines in his poem “ Charity.” 

** When Cook, lamented, and with tears as just 
As ever mingled with heroic dust, 
Steered Britain’s oak into a world unknown, 
And in his country’s glory sought his own, 
Wherever he found man to nature true, 
The rights of man were sacred to his view: 
He soothed with gifts, and greeted with a smile 
The simple natives of the new-found isle.” 

Hawaii, theh called Owhyee, was about the last island 
Cook discovered, and the year after its discovery he 
met his untimely death here at the hands of the natives. 
A letter written from the island some time back thus 
speaks of the spot where Cook fell: “We landed at 
Kealakakua Bay, for ever immortalized in story as the 
one in which Captain Cook perished in 1779. It has a 
maximum width of three miles and a good anchorage. 
The first spot touched by my feet on leaving the ship 
was the identical one on which our great navigator fell, 
the extremity of a little plain, formed by barren, rough 
lava rocks, running into the sea some two hundred 
yards from the precipitous cliffs which form the coast 


all around. A few cocoa-nut trees are all the vegetation 
growing on it. A little behind is the stump of one hit 
by a cannon-ball which was fired from the ship during 
the contest. _The crews of several men-of-war which 
have of late years visited the spot have each in turn 
fixed a copper plate with an inscription, such as “This 
plate was fixed by the crew of H.M. ship Imogene, in 
honour of Captain Cook, who perished here in 1779,” 
or something of the sort; a very unworthy memorial, 
but the only one on the spot of so great a man. There 
has been some mention of a scheme for the erection 
of a memorial church as a worthy means of commemorat- 
ing this celebrated man. 

Mr, John Young, the grandfather of the queen, has 
left some very interesting words on record relating to the 
great religious changes which have taken place in the 
Sandwich Islands. He writes as follows :—‘ Whereas 
it has been represented by many persons that the 
labours of missionaries in these islands are attended 
with evil and disadvantage to the people, I hereby 
most cheerfully give my testimony to the contrary. I 
am fully convinced that the good which is accomplishing 
and already effected is not little. The great and radical 
change already made for the better in the manners and 
customs of the people has far surpassed my most san- 
guine expectations. During the forty years that I have 
resided here, I have known thousands of defenceless 
human beings cruelly massacred in their exterminating 
wars. I have seen multitudes of my fellow-beings 
offered in sacrifice to their idol gods. I have seen this 
large island, once filled with inhabitants, dwindle down 
to its present numbers through wars and disease; and 
I am persuaded that nothing but Christianity can pre- 
serve them from total extinction. I rejoice that true 
religion is taking the place of superstition and idolatry, 
that good morals are superscding the reign of crime, 
and that a code.of Christian laws is about to take the 
place of tyranny and oppression. These things are 
what I have long wished for, but have never seen till 
now. I thank God that in my old age I see them, and 
humbly trust I feel them too.” 

Although Queen Emma is quite young, about five- 
and-twenty, a history of great interest is attached to 
her. As we have said, she is the granddaughter of the 
late Mr. Young, an Englishman whose name will always 
be celebrated in the history of the Sandwich Islands as 
helping to promote the unity of the seven islands, which 
together make up the Hawaiian kingdom. He married 
the daughter of one of the ancient chiefs. When quite a 
child, the future Queen was adopted by a Mr. Rooke and 
his wife, and bore the name of her adopted parents. In 
June 1856 she married the king, Kamehameha tv. For 
their child, the crown prince, Queen Victoria, through 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, intimated 
her intention of standing sponsor, and also forwarded a 
suitable gift. The Dean of Windsor, at the request of 
the Queen, wrote to Bishop Staley a letter which showed 
the liveliest interest in the Sandwich Islands, and con- 
tained an especially kind reference to Queen Emma. “Her 
Majesty preserves a lively recollection of the visit of 
the King of the Sandwich Islands to this country eleven 
years ago, and more especially of the deep interest then 
taken by her beloved Consort in his welfare. Since 
that time she has most gratefully appreciated and sym- 
pathised with all the exertions of the King with a view 
to the progress of Christianity in Honolulu 
the Queen of the Sandwich Islands, as springing from 
her own nation, her Majesty entertains sentiments of 





peculiar regard Her Majesty has commanded 
| me to add, that, although now left alone, she shall con. 
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tinue to watch the progress of Christianity and educa- 
tion and social improvement in the Sandwich Islands 
with .the same lively interest with which she has hitherto 
watched it with the Prince Consort.” The king and 
Queen Emma were earnest religious persons, doing 
everything in their power for the spiritual good of their 
people. ‘The following is an extract from a letter from 
the island :—“ The king and queen have only limited 
means, and they are very liberal, paying for the school- 
ing of native girls, always ready to give land for build- 
ing; and the king this year spent eight hundred pounds 
in building Mrs. Maron’s Female College.” It ought 
also to be mentioned, that at the time of the Lancashire 
distress the people of the island sent over a donation 
of five hundred pounds to this country. The young 
child on whom so many hopes were centred unhappily 
died in early infancy. The king his father died some 
time afterwards. This king, Kamehameha, appears to 
have been a very remarkableman. He hada large know- 
ledge and most correct appreciation of great English 
writers; he was also a good man. We hear of his 
preaching to his people; and on one occasion of his 
preaching, after the death of his child, he took the text, 
so consolatory to all that mourn, “Jesus wept.” The 
American missionary Dr. Anderson thus speaks concern- 
ing him: “ Better educated by far than any of his prede- 
cessors, more intelligent, more capable of ruling well.” 
Dr. Anderson also writes: “The queen was a passenger 
with her suite going to the king at Kailua; and just 
before reaching that place he came on board from his 
barge. The meeting between them was affecting, the 
queen not having visited their country-seat since the 
death of the young prince, their only child. I was 
sorry to observe such an appearance of ill-health in 
the king. In the morning of his life, thirteen years 


before, I thought I had never beheld a more perfect 


specimen of the human form.” ‘The death of his only 
child almost broke the good king’s heart. At all events, 
it is thought to have hastened his end. His name will 
long be remembered. When the small-pox, before his 
accession, visited the islands, he used to visit the huts 
of the poor, and do all he could to alleviate their neces- 
sities, and when he became king he established an 
hospital. 

One or two more extracts about Queen Emma will be 
interesting. An English lady thus writes from Hono- 
lulu: “The queen is living in her own private apart- 
ments at the palace. She is just like an English lady; 
she is industrious, and gets through a good quantity of 
needlework. She is constantly cutting out frocks for 
some of her retainers’ children, whom she sends to 
school. One moonlight evening I was sitting with her 
in the garden, and eight o’clock struck. She said, ‘ Will 
you come into prayers ?? We went into the drawing- 
room, where were about fifteen of her people, when the 
principal attendant read prayers from the native prayer- 
book, and we all sang a hymn. This was an inter- 
esting sight. She is very busy sometimes translating 
prayers for the children. She is so good and kind, and 
so anxious about the people.” “She isa right royal 
lady,” is the language of another writer, “in fecling as 
in mien; of spotless life, though surrounded by evil, 
spending her means in doing good. The first thing 
she did, on receiving the vote of the Legislature for 
twelve hundred pounds annuity, was to pledge one 
hundred pounds of it as her annual contribution to the 
church.” 

The English newspapers have been loud in the 
deserved praises of Queen Emma, her dignity and worth. 
We may mention that she speaks English with the 
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fluency of her mother-tongue, and is very much as an 
accomplished European lady. She might easily be 
taken for a Spanish or for an English lady who had 
resided for many years in India. It is to be hoped that, 
after the changes and troubles she has witnessed, her 
visit to this country and to the Continent will prove 
beneficial to her. This will certainly be the wish of the 
English people for this illustrious stranger, more espe- 
cially of those who, like the writer of this paper, have 
had the gratification of forming her acquaintance, 
Earnestly do we trust that she will find a large measure 
of substantial support in favour of those religious and 
philanthropic efforts which, more than anything else, 
constitute Queen Emma’s mission to this country. 

As we have said, the moral aspect of the country has 
changed, and the blessed truths of Christianity have toa 
large extent permeated the people. But, though very 
much has been done, very much still remains to be done, 
both for civilization and religion. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that the Protestants in the islands, disregarding all 
minor diferences among themselves, will do their best 
for the thorough evangelizing of the interesting and 
noble race of the Sandwich Islands. Then those fair 
regions of the mild Pacific will gain their honest pros- 
perity, and in the highest sense “the desert shall 
blossom as the rose.” 





STRANGE PRIZE CATTLE. 


I REMEMBER an amusing incident occurring to me several 
years ago when I was a midshipman on board her 
Majesty’s troop-ship “——.” She was an old seventy- 
four, but af that time only carried twenty-four guns, as 
her lower deck had been set apart for the reception of 
troops. 

We sailed from the Cove of Cork, or Queenstown, as 
it is now called, under orders for Canada, for the purpose 
of conveying the different regiments quartered there 
from one station to another, and our first place of desti- 
nation was Quebec, situated on the majestic river St. 
Lawrence. , 

The voyage across the Atlantic was made without 
any very striking incident occurring worthy of narrat- 
ing, but notwithstanding this it was a pleasant voyage 
to us youngsters, for the captain, a fine specimen of a 
British sailor, though a strict disciplinarian, was yet 
very kind and indulgent to hiscrew. It was his custom, 
when fine, after the topsails had been reefed, and the 
crew had been to quarters (that is, mustering the ship’s 
company at their guns to see that all were sober, and 
none missing or skulking from their duty), to turn the 
hands up to dance and skylark. The sailors would then 
gather in small groups on the forecastle and amuse 
themselves in various ways, whilst on the quarterdeck 
the midshipmen might be seen challenging each other 
to a match with singlesticks, or a triak of skill and 
strength at some gymnastic exercise. 

But during the day the usual routine of the service 
was carried on; and so, with the average amount of 
gales and squalls, fair winds and foul, and the meeting 
of a few icebergs in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in about 
three weeks we arrived at the entrance of the river. 

We were some days in reaching the town of Quebec, 
for the wind was foul, and we had to beat up against it 
tide and tide, that is, anchoring with the ebb tide, and 
making sail again with the flood. This was very tedious 
work, and rather trying to the captain’s lungs; so much 
so, that he was quite hoarse, and could scarcely speak 
when we had arrived at our journey’s end. 
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- STRANGE PRIZE CATTLE, 


Well, one morning, some few days after our, arrival, 
it happened to be my morning watch (that is, from four 
to eight o’clock), and the crew had just commenced to 
wash down the decks, a customary, and likewise a very 
necessary operation in all ships, whether men-of-war or 
merchantmen. I was superintending the performance 
of this duty, when I heard an unusual, though not un- 
familiar sound. I took no notice of it at the time; but, 
hearing it again and again, I began to wonder from whence 
it proceeded, for the sound seemed close aboard of us. 
I went to the gangway, and, looking over the ship’s side, 
saw to my intense amazement a large bullock in the 
water close to the vessel’s side. I rubbed my eyes; 
thinking that I must be still asleep and dreaming; but 
no, there was the animal plain enough, plunging in the 
water, and making desperate attemnfes to get up the 
accommodation ladder, ‘wiv of course without success ; 


__fwad, indeed, it would not have been very desirable, as 


its great weight would most probably have broken down 
the ladder. 

I took up the spy-glass, scanned the river on all sides, 
and perceived that several more of these animals were 
swimming about. I immediately went down and reported 
the circumstance to the first lieutenant. “ Hoist the 
animal on board,” said he; “take the first gig, and send 
the boatswain in the cutter, and see if you cannot capture 
any of the others.” 

I obeyed the order. The bullock was hoisted on board 
in-a most undignified manner by its horns; the first gig 
and cutter were lowered down and manned, and away 
we started in chase. Some merchant vessels on the 
river, observing what we were about, also sent their 
boats to join in the pursuit, and contrived to make prize 
ofa great many. As for ourselves, in the course of half 
an hour we succeeded in capturing eight, one of which 
was a cow. These we towed alongside of the ship, and 
hoisted on board in the same manner as the first. A 
large number succeeded in swimming to shore, when 
they trotted off, and were soon lost to view. 

The captain immediately set inquiries on foot to find 
out the unfortunate owner, and information was sent on 
shore to the different police authorities. 

The next morning an individual came on board and 
stated himself to be the owner of the cattle. It appears 
that he had shipped fifty head of these animals on board 
one of the small river steamers for the purpose of having 
them conveyed to Montreal. Through some cause or 
other, the cattle had become terrified, and consequently 
had leaped overboard. 

The owner was delighted at the recovery of even a 
small portion of his lost property, and partly out of grati- 
tude, and partly as a right of salvage, presented the cap- 
tain with a bullock for the use of the ship’s company. 
It made better beef than the overfed, overfatted prize 
cattle that appear at this season in London. 

Whether the cattle dealer ultimately recovered those 
captured by the boats of the merchantmen, as also those 
that swam on shore, I never heard; but two hours after 
I saw one vessel make sail down the river, having hoisted 
on board three or four of these unfortunate bullocks. 





THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 
“ Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter vinds are wearily sighing; 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly, and speak low; 
For the Old Year lies a-dying.” 
Yes, the New Year that we greeted, cheerily or anxiously, 


twelve—is it weeks or months ago ?—the New Year is 
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the Old Year now. The blank book is written over 
with indelible ink; all but the one last page. The -aew 
uncut volume has been well thumbed all thrwagh by 


millions of readers, and now we know the stvory all by 


heart save and except quite the very end, that after all 
contains just the catastrophe for some of the readers. 
And the concluded volume shall-"be in a few hours set 
by to stand upon the shelf of Eternity; many more 
behind, perhaps many “more after it, but itself complete, 
unique, never ts be repeated, never to reach a second 
edition... ach new volume shall have its own plot, its 
oyrii episodes, its separate individuality. But there is 
‘no reissue of any old volume; and if, throughout them 
all, the story of man’s life be an old, old story, yet the 
words are altered, and the incidents shifted, and that 
which is old to the world is new to each individual. So 
that you, my friend, and I, and each he or she, even the 
nearest and dearest to us, putting on the vast shelf this 
,volume marked 1865, put there not only a different 
volume from any other, before or after, in our own life, 
but put there, every human being of us, a separate indi- 
vidual story, different from that of any other in the 
world. Thus, not merely is the volume 1865 different 
from any other volume, from Adam’s time to the world’s 
end, but no two copies of this volume are alike in the 
contents, or in aught but the binding and the date. So 
many ways are there of telling the old story, until to 
each it seems so new that it never can have been told 
before. So infinitely different are we from those even 
that we most resemble. 

But I leave the volume that many will put thankfully, 
many mournfully, and very many thoughtlessly, upon that 
dreadful shelf, to remain there till the great day of 
reckoning ; and I look—while, upon the Old Year’s last 
day, I muse on those things which man has essayed, and 
God has wrought in it—I look, in-this musing mood, 
into the ashes under the fire, and my wayward fancy is 
caught by a bundle of old papers and letters which I 

Shave just been burning. Stiff and black they are, and 
only curling over in one corner with one dying little 
flame; yet, here and there, and backwards and for- 
wards, glowing sparks are wandering over all the mass 
of burnt tinder, without much method or plan, and 
seemingly led by caprice or fancy. 

And thus, it seems to me, is it with my thonghts, and 
the thoughts of many others, as we sit beside the con- 
sumed heap of the days of the dead year: only a little 
fluttering flame lingers in that corner, and eats up gra- 
dually the one day yet left unconsumed. But wayward, 
methodless thoughts are busy with most of us, wander- 
ing -hither and thither over the leaves that are tinder 
now ; hungrily devouring the food yet left for unwearied 
thought in those consumed days; ceaselessly secking, 
sometimes backwards and forwards, around and about, 
something that it cannot find in them; dying out here 
and there, just when memory seemed to have struck the 
desired track; endlessly mecting, and parting, and 
changing, and widening, and contracting, and shifting, 
going out here, and appearing again there. Thus, I 
say, do the glowing sparks of memory wander about the 
tinder-heap of the once unwritten and unread year; 
while the fluttering flame grows fainter as its last refuge 
narrows to a span. 

“ Better is the end of a thing than the beginning 
thereof.” Thus writes one who began like a rushing 
brilliant rocket, and ended like its blackened falling 
stick. O wise King Solomon, thy deep saying seems 
the more marvellous and solemn when we compare thy 
beginning with what we know of thy ending! In the 





one what a crowding of leaves and blossom! in the 
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other what a desolation: of winter boughs! And yet the 
end was better than the beginning; and our weak in- 
tellects, standing on tiptoe, may catch a glimpse of the 
far reach ‘of thy meaning. Reality is better, though 
sadder than @reamland. Better to cut right through 
this smiling world, even to the rotten heart of its fair 
seeming, than, unknowing and without experience, to 
believe that a fruit of paradise which had but a blushing, 
golden rind to mask its hollownes’s.and emptiness, its 
vanity of vanities, its unsatisfying satieties, its sham, 
evanescent pleasure, and deceitful good. Better the 
end that is a lonely cry to God amid one ruin, than the 
beginning, that thought to find satisfaction and real 
good, without God, in the splendid dream-buildings, in 
the crowded mart, and the thronged temples of pleasure. 

And is not the end of the year better than its begin- 
ning? For Experience is a possession, Anticipation a 
dream. And if some there are who look back with 
something of sad-hearted Solomon’s bitterness upon the 
year that promised so much and performed so little, 
let them not despond: the end may yet be better 
than the beginning for them, while they seek to profit 
by past sad experience, while their thoughts steal here 
and there about the year’s withered leaves, and the last 
scarce-clinging corner of flame goes out in a thin, up- 
ward vapour of heart-prayer to God. 
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The end of the year. Over the burnt, massed heap 
let my thoughts wander, without much method, without 
continuity of plan, waywardly, capriciously, if you will, 
choosing here an incident of the past year, and here 
passing by another perhaps as important. 

And, first, that which comes first in all our island 
talk, the weather. I suppose that 1865 will be remem- 
bered by the name of the Swmmer Year. I, for one, 
never have seen, and never expect again to see, such 
another. 

** For those old days had thrice the life of theso.” 
This could certainly not be said this year. Nay, from 
the first week of April into beyond the autumn months, 
seven months of the year have been summer! And, 
throughout April, the summer stayed with us. Surely 
June must have made some arrangement with April 
for an exchange of duty, and there would be a cold, 
showery summer. And May—ah! we should pay for 
this loan heavily when the May came in. But the 
black-thorn blossomed, and there was no black-thorn 
winter. And soon— 
** The lark was singing in the blinding sky, 
Hedges were white with May.” 

Through June and July the summer grew until roads 
and fields were baked and parched, and flagging 
Londoners and toiling agriculturalists alike cried out 
for the cooling rain, and our tired feet longed to 
feel beneath them the firm, wet sand, for the white, 
piled, burning dust. And so in August the year, as if 
hurt at this discontent, burst into some paroxysms of 
petulant tears, frightening the harvesters, and spoiling 
the keeping of our apples and pears. But smiles 
gleamed out from the wet eyes again; and who ever re- 
members such a July in September as arose out of the 
rain? The hop-gatherers had not one wet gown, the 
partridges not one day of respite. In October the 
drought began to get serious; and then God sent down 
the gracious showers to change the yellow-brown of the 
vales and slopes into that golden, sun-slanted, shadow- 
barred, glittering green which himself chose to be the 


colour of that girdle of the earth which we call our 
zone. 


And now the long, glorious summer is over, and 
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winter has claimed his little slice of 1865, and Christmag 
is past, and it is the last day of the Golden Year. 
*« Shake hands before you die, 
Old Year: we'll dearly rue for you. 
+ What is it we can-do for you? 
Speak out before you die.” 
Ah, how much it would ask us to do, if we could do it, 
in these few hours yet left! Redeem the time: this it 
seems earnestly to ask us. Ay, buy back those 
** Lavished hours, and love misspent,”’ 
if but you can, if yet you may. Those piles of thin 
golden days all spent or squandered, and only the 





dwindling change left to us of one. So little bought 
with them; so much spent in holiday-making, and so 
little in tiwffic; such scant store of merchandise laid by 
with them for the King. The golden days, and the 
silver hours, and the broiize-xaizutes : but a little while 
ago, it seems, we had them all complete and entiré-in 
the rich bank-note of the New Year. Now only a little 
silver and a few coppers are left to us of all that sum; 
and what have we bought? I ask not what have we 
had, but what do we possess, as an equivalent for, as an 
increase upon, all that sum? Have we spent our money 
for that which is not bread, our labour for that which 
satisfieth not? Or, in the stead of the days that are no 
more, is there in the heavens an accumulating store of 
treasure that faileth not, where no thief approacheth, 
neither moth corrupteth P 

Yes, such old hackneyed thoughts will perforce come 
to the earnest heart—as like one another each year as 
toll is to toll—while we stand, sadly, regretfully looking 
at the remnant coins that lie in our hand, out of all that 
wealth of days that God gave us with the New Year. 
Yes, year after year, as the last day dies down into a 
requiem of bells, too often— 


** The gale that stirs the wintry trees 
Seems tuned as truly to our hearts 
As when, twelve weary months ago, 
*T was moaning bleak, so high and low, 
You would have thought remorse and woe 
Had taught the innocent air their sadly thrilling parts.”’ 


A few words about the year’s harvest. Well, it was 
a fine harvest, little, if anything, below the average. 
And I think that a lull to bursting barns and crowded 
stacks is sometimes well, for the following, besides other 
reasons :—It teaches men that, however modern science 
in farming and machinery may assist the sowing and 
the tilling, yet it is still from God, and from him alone, 
that we must look for the increase. One sharp frost in 
late March, and the wheat is thinned for all the grand 
summer, and for all the labour and inventions of man. 
The best farmer, as well as the best teacher, had better 
sow in tears, sow in great diffidence of self, and con- 
sciousness of the changes and chances that threaten the 
crop, if he would reap in joy. And we are apt, when 
the means and the knowledge seem first-rate and all- 
sufficient, to need reminding that, after all, do what we 
will, it is for God to give or to withhold the increase, 
Tt is a faithless age; an age with Science for its God ; an 
age which, in its self-complacency and self-sufficiency, 
rejects or scorns all idea of the supernatural. There 
comes a need of rain, and there is public prayer for it; 
or a pestilence threatens, and a voice to God rises from 
the country against it. But how few really trace the 
blessing or the deliverance to the prayers which gained 
it! The means were so simple—God’s means usually 
are—and so much in the natural course of things, that 
would not the wheel have turned round to this had the 
cry of God’s people been never raised to him? Yes, as 
one writes, would not many who pray rather receive 





with surprisé a plain answer to their prayers? And, if 
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so, is not this the reason, perhaps, that the answer comes 
not more oftenP Ay, there is a great deal of professed, 
but still more of practical unbelief inthe age. Secondary 
causes as Many as you please, but a great ignoring of 
the First. 

It would be a base ingratitude to so count on a brim- 
ming cup that we could scarce be thankful, even if we 
stayed grumbling, when it was but full; yet I think we 
all, perhaps farmers especially, are apt to be thus un- 
grateful in more or less degree. The least is more than 
we deserve: if much be given us, shall we fall to a dis- 


meat is dear? what matter if God take away our pur e 
and fine linen, ay, or our comfortable . competen 

bid us walk heavenward barefoot and shiverin 

does Job feel now of all the sharp blows that fell, 
one close upon another? Oxen, asses,“sheep, camels, 
at last sons and daughters, and thenJnéalth and strength, 
all swept away as by a Coessiete wa what was left? 
Why, God was left ; — if gone for time, was left 
for eternity, and _f ime was short, and the chiefest - 
treasures, eyertof earth, only gone before. And if this 
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contented comparing it with the still more that we onge 
possessed P Besides, even loss that is God-sent is m 
to be and may be gain. 
** What our Father does is well: 
Shall the wilful heart Mer 
= a blessing he 
field, or in the fold, 
2 it not himself to be 
All our store eternally ?”” 

But we need not raise songs of resignation when we 
think of the harvest of 1865: songs of thankfulness 
rather become eur lips. 

** The spring’s sweet infiuence, Lord, was thine; 
The seasons knew thy call: 
Thou madest the summer sun to shine, 
The summer dews to fall. 


** Thy gifts of mercy from above 
Matured the swelling grain, 
And bade the harvest crown thy love, 
And plenty fill the plain. 


** Oh, ne’er may our forgetful hearts 
O’erlook thy bounteous care, 
But what our Fatser’s hand imparts 
Still own in praise and prayer.” 


Our song of praise sinks to a minor key as we turn 
away from the well-filled barns that succeeded the 
waving fields of the year to look at the stalls and the 
pasture-land. Is this old earth wearing out, that blight 
after blight should be accumulating upon its produce 
and upon its inhabitants? Is the note sounded of the 
beginning of a general decay P Nay, we need not think 
so; yet it seems-terribly like it, we almost fancy, to see 
wave after wave of blight and corruption passing over 
the animal and vegetable world. The cholera, the potato- 
disease, the vine-blight, and now this grievous murrain 
upon our herds and flocks: in all these there seems 
something portentous. 

It has been a terrible thing, we must feel, for the 
owner of a beautiful herd, often watched with pride and 
joy as they fed in the green pastures, sorted in colour like 
a tulip-bed—it must have been sad work to see them 
stricken, one after one, and the stalls soon all empty, 
and the pastures bare and lifeless. I myself knew 
cases, cases most near and dear to my heart, in which 
the all of a family was sunk in this precarious stock, and 
in which it would have been, as we call it, simple ruin 
had this corrupting blight overpassed them, and swept 


al away. But of all the anxiety the greatest was lest: 


such harm should, through the loss, befall dear ones 
for whom the heart longed and the prayer ascended. 
So long as we have faith in God, he can turn ruin into 
riches, true riches, riches of being, not of having merely. 
But a little thing seems to overturn faith nowadays, 
and that old word, “ Though he slay me, yet will I 
trust in him,” is, if ever said, rarely acted now. 

Without undervaluing a great calamity, a memorable 
visitation of God, yet I cannot help thinking this much : 
how we, during our short stay here, attach the chief im- 
portance to the mere incidents of our travel, and the 
least to the purpose and the end of it. As immortal 
beings, as creatures who may be made equal with angels 
some day, what so great matter to us if cattle die, if 





were lonely and sad, and the head bowed down, 
the steps feeble, and life’s joy departed, and life 


| itself fast ebbing out, well, what then? This— 


** T know that my Redeemer liveth, 
And that he shall stand at the latter day upon the earth : 
And though after my skin worms destroy this body, 
Yet in my flesh shall I see God ; 
Whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, and 
not another, 
Though my reins be consumed within me.” 

To a man with this firm and fixed conviction, what so 
great matter the rough blasts and ruining hurricanes of 
this transitory world? Oh, brethren, we set too much 
store by the garments that are not part of gurselves, 
and that we shall easily slip off and leave behind us soon. 
And that which affects and sets its mark upon that 
self which we must take with us, and which shall for 
ever endure with us—of that we think little, and take 
little account. 

How beautifully the words of an Old Testament 
prophet express the faith, and intense and immovable 
reliance, and peaceful resignation which now surely 
every one should feel who knows that God gave his Son 
to die for our best and real good. Hear the utterance 
of his rapturous faith :— 

* Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither shall fruit be in the 
vines ; 

The labour of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 

The flock shall be cut of from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the 

stalls ; 

Yet I will rejoice in the Lonp, I will joy in the God of my salvation.”’ 
Here is not only resignation, but rejoicing. With our 
puny minds and narrow range of view, how can we 
judge what, whether of joy or sorrow, is really, eternally 
good for us? And shall we not, therefore, rejoice when 
God, with his infinite understanding, and backward and 
forward beholding of eternity, takes our affairs into his 
own hands, and orders them for us, as he knows to be 
best? We ought, in reason, not only to acquiesce, but 
to rejoice in whatsoever God has really sent us. 

Still—let the sceptic spirit of the present day sneer as 
it will—I believe in visitations and judgments on nations, 
though I believe it to be dangerous and forbidden to 
predicate them of individuals. Nations have no future, 
and are punished in the present time: this seems no 
visionary theory. Look at Spain, once strong and 
cruel, and since the poor protégé of one nation whom it~ 
in old time sought to crush. And, as there are judg- 
ments and punishments on nations and cities (vide 
the whole Bible), so there are, no doubt, loving chas- 
tisements and kindly admonitions. And if Britain be 
less corrupt than many other nations, yet are there 
not deadly corruptions—eating, spreading corruptions, 
increasing upon the life, upon the health of the land? 
Look at its great wealth, and at its great spiritual des- 
titution. Do you answer, But how much is done? I © 
answer, In proportion to the land’s wealth, and its 
need, very little is done, and that little by the few; 
for the many do scarce aught. Why, there are every 
day in London young despairing faces turned back 
into the streets again, back into infamy, death, and 
ruin, for want of ten pounds apiece to rescue them! 
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we is many aman in London who could himself 
ve, and hardly miss it, all that Bishop of 
fund about which we hear so much, and which 
®4 im such driblets, and with so many puffs 
and groans, out of the mighty Wealth that is overflowing, 
like some great slaya-caldron, miles.into the country 
around the golden wiky. There is a great curse of 
worldliness, and of every secking his own things, 
and not the things of Jesus ist, in this land and 
‘at this time. If thief steal, and if corrupt, it is 
uo more than we were warned of tong ago:~~And Z 
is well, I say, if it leads us not to repine or to 
but to investigate and to detect our mistakes, and to 
begin, one and all, to lay up our treasure in heaven, 
where. neither moth corrupteth, nor thief approacheth. 
And, moreover, in this land, at this day, there is a far 
worse and grievous murrain than that of cattle, even a 
mutrain of souls; a pestilence worse than cholera, even 
a blight of scepticism, indulged doubt, fostered infidelity. 
Look at the public press for a specimen, and wonder not 
if God be angry (as from our little earth standing-point 
we are obliged to speak of him) with the land; and 
wonder not if his trumpet sound with blare after blare, 
in threatenings of desolation, destruction, and dismay. 
“When the Son of man cometh, shall he find faith on 
the earth?” How mournfully, in these cold and degenerate 
days of reason without faith, does. this sad saying of the 
Saviour come upon the heart! Oh, we need humility 
and reverence : it is the dwindling of these, and not the 
growth of knowledge, that we fear. And while a petted 


unbelief, and a disease of luxury, and a placing of 
society’s opinion in the stead of God’s law, and a self- 
pampering, instead of a self-denying for Christ’s honour, 
end a mighty and twofold increase of destitution amid 
a mighty and unexampled increase of the land’s wealth— 
while these are found among us, who shall smile with 


complacent contempt if we call the nation’s calamities 
the visitation of God? Who shall point merely to the 
natural processes (where these can be traced) which God 
uses as his instruments, and refuse to perceive in them 
a direct message of God-to the land? But how God’s 
merciful warning threats to ancient nations seem to 
assure tis that God does chastise nations in time, since 
they ltave no eternity, and that in order that they may 
solemnly consider, and examine, and put away from 
their midst the accurged thing. 
“‘T have smitten you with blasting and mildew; 
When your gardens, and your vineya-ds, 
And your fig-trees, and your olive-trees increased, 
The palmer-worm devoured them : ” 
Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. 
‘**T have sent unto you the pestilence after the manner of Egypt; 
Your young men have I slain with the sword, and have taken 
away your horses ; 
And I have made the stink of yourcamps to come up into your 
nostrils : 
Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord. 
**T have overthrown some of you, as God overthrew Sodom and 
Gomorrah, 
And ye were as a firobrand plucked out of the burning ; 
Yet have ye not returned unto me, saith the Lord.”’ 








Surely we may gather from such pleadings as these 


that God does chasten nations, and how he does so 
and why he does so. 

Let, therefore, the knell of 1865 strike this -message 
to the heart of Britain :— 


*‘ Thus saith the Lord of hosts, Constprrk your ways.” 


And although no individual can cleanse a whole com 
munity, yet if each wash carefully the space before hi 
own house, there would soon be found to be a difference 
in the entire city. To each earnest prayerful endeavou 
for 1866 I therefore commend the thoughts of all. 

My. reminiscent sparks have wandered over the year’s, 


burnt tinder, secking here and there some food for useful 


and grateful comment in the little black heap! 
the white New Year. 


ra haling in line 
Aring of them m 


of the American war,and pit "Ge 
through the passions of men, to the abolishment of the © 
great curse and crime ofslavery. And, from the row of 
gleaming wanderers, one might_here and there leave the 7 
gathering about wars and rumours of wars, to pursue 
thoughts of the great dead who died in this corisumed | 
year. What thoughts arise frdm the expiring lights of | 
Abraham Lincoln and of Lord Palmerston! And wo 
might then wander off to the banks of the Cam, and 
recall the name of surely one of the greatest of the band 7 
of “inheritors of unfulfilled renown,” Purkiss, cut off in 7 
the very outset of a race that the world might have 7 
watched. But all is well that God does; and if he 
sought the unfading crown amid his other aims, or rather | 
above them all, why, in paradise there is doubtless scope 
for the use of gifts that God has given. 
** The fame is quenched that we foresaw ; 

The head hath missed an earthly wreath ;”” 

yet may we hope that— 
** Somewhere, out of human view, 

Whate’er thy hands are set to do 

Is wrought with tumult of acclaim.” 
Of all this I know nothing, having no further knowledge 
of that star than that it rose, and fell just as it had orbed 
above the horizon. And the spark that had sought out = 
this one name amid the tindery heap must die com- 
panionless ; for time shortens, and the last fluttering 7 
flamelet scarce holds to any parts unconsumed, and soon © 
the brittle black leaves will be scattered in the wind, and | 
a new white book open before the world. 

Of how many of my readers will the life-history run 7 
on through all its pages? Of how many will the story 7 
break off in the outset of the first chapter, January; or 7 
keep on in close writing into February, and break off 
abruptly there ; or fill nearly the whole volume, and then | 
just leave a narrow, thin, unwritten half-page at the © 
end? We know not, nor do we greatly care to know: 
all that is with God. But, oh!—and, thus solemnly 
speaking, I pause while the Old Year dies—what the 7 
writing shall be which shall one day be read out 
before the worlds, that, my brothers and sisters, greatly 
rests with ourselves. 


On and on they. 
ing here, and reappearing there ;_ 
snow tracing a single path, 
fii’ marvellous ending 
's wondrous working, * 
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